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I found twenty-eight human skeletons. This great number surprised 
me, but upon making inquiry, I found that they "were the remains of 
those who had fallen victims to the smallpox whilst that epidemic 
ravaged the aboriginal tribes ; but notwithstanding the friable nature 
of the chosen burial-ground, the deaths were so frequent that many 
of the bodies were left unburied for the wild dogs and birds of 
prey. 

Thanks were given to the author of the paper, and the meeting 
then adjourned to the 1st of June. 



June 1st, 1869. 
Db. Beddoe, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Frederick King Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., Burford, was elected a Fellow, 

M. Emile de Cartailhac was elected Local Secretary for Toulouse. 

Mr. Pakic Harbison exhibited some sketches of Easter Island, taken 
by Lieut. Harrison, representing some of the gigantic monoliths in 
that island, supposed to be the works of an earlier race of inhabitants, 
and also some of their huts. One was a drawing of an immense figure, 
which had been left in the quarry where the stone was excavated. It 
was similar to those which were standing on some Cyclopean walls in 
Captain Cook's time, but which are now thrown down. There was 
also a range of huts on the highest part of what had been the crater 
of a large volcano. When Cook visited the island he remarked that 
the people presented great affinity to those of the Society Islands, 
nearly two thousand miles west ; some of the people were then clothed 
in fine cloth garments " of red and white colours, made of a stuff 
which was soft to the touch like silk", but now they are almost nude. 
There was a remarkable concurrence of evidence in many respects to 
show that the people came from the west ; and if so, the island must 
be regarded as a stepping stone from the Old World. In Peru, which 
is two thousand miles from Easter Island, there were many things to 
indicate similarity of origin. Mr. Harrison also exhibited two orna- 
mental woollen bags, which had been associated with flint arrowheads, 
and were exposed on the surface after the earthquake at Arica, in 1868. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Harrison, for exhibit- 
ing the drawings, and for his description. 

George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., Barrister at Law, President of the 
Anthropological Society of Manchester, then read the following paper, 
" On the Distinctions, mental and moral, occasioned by the Difference 
of Sex" : — 

The inquiry here proposed is interesting in itself, viewed not only 
in regard to man, but in respect to animal and vegetable creation 
throughout, the phenomena of which are calculated to throw much 
and important light not merely on the material, but also on the moral 
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and mental constitution of man as well ; and it is also, in several re- 
spects, a subject of great practical value. 

If we proceed in the investigation of this matter to the highest point 
connected with the being of man, it would apjjear, as far as we are 
able to reason on the subject, that in the case of immaterial beings, 
in that of spirits and of souls not united to material frames, no differ- 
ence in sex exists, each being probably perfect in itself, neither male 
nor female, but of an order comprising both, and limited to neither. 
The difference of sex is consequently one of an entirely material nature, 
wholly unconnected with the immaterial or spiritual being, and re- 
sulting solely from its alliance to a material frame, out of the nature, 
constitution, and formation of which material frame it originates, and 
in and through which alone it exists. The material difference occa- 
sioned by sex exists moreover not only in the actual structure and 
formation of the frame, but also as regards its texture and tempera- 
ment ; each of which peculiarities however, as I shall proceed to point 
out, have an important influence on the moral and mental qualities 
possessed by the immaterial being united to the material frame. 

There are three distinct modes in which all living creatures have 
originated : Firstly, immediate creation, as must have been the case 
with all beings originally ; as was the case with Adam, and which 
still takes place in what is ordinarily termed spontaneous generation. 
Secondly, by emanation from some being already created, as in the 
case of Eve, and as is still experienced in the propagation of certain of 
the lower animals, and of plants. Thirdly, by generation, effected by 
those of the same species, which is the ordinary course both among 
mankind and animals, and also plants. This last mode of propagation 
only necessitates the existence of different sexes. 

The object which nature had in view, if we may so speak, in the 
separation of sex in different persons, that is, of having one or other of 
the two sexes constituted in two different individuals, instead of both 
sexes being united in one and the same person, as we find to be the 
case in certain vegetables and in some animals, and which might 
therefore have been effected in man, as also in the animal creation 
generally ; appears in the main to be twofold. First, that by this 
means a constant variety may be produced in the propagation of the 
species, consequent upon, and corresponding with, the variety existent 
in the two different parents ; but which would not, and could not be 
the result if the offspring proceeded from one parent only, as is the 
case in polypes, constituted by severing a part from the body of one of 
these creatures, and in young plants produced by cuttings from trees, 
who would each be in all respects exactly like the single parent from 
which they sprang. The second object appears to be that, in conse- 
quence of the two sexes being vested in two different persons, the most 
intimate relation between certain individuals of the same species may 
be created, and which we see most perfectly effected in the union of 
those of different sex for the purpose of propagation, as in the case of 
marriage among mankind, and of pairing among birds. 

If, however, generally, although not universally, throughout creation, 
a difference in sex is to exist in different members of the same species, 
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each member having its sole and distinct sex, it must also follow that 
a difference in the character of the individuals, who are of different 
sexes, must also exist as a consequence of this difference ; that those of 
one sex must be stronger, those of the other weaker ; that those of the 
one sex must be more active, those of the other more inert ; and as a 
consequence of this difference, as a whole, those of one sex must as- 
sume the general superiority over those of the other. 

Nature, indeed, every where, as though with a jealous care, main- 
tains this difference in regard to superiority, through all orders of 
beings where difference of sex exists. We may observe it, without 
exception, in all races of man, savage as well as civilised, where the 
superiority of the male to the female is universally seen. Among 
animals, too, a corresponding distinction is preserved, and it is marked 
throughout. Nevertheless, the development of sexes is of great variety. 
In some instances the two sexes are united in the same individual, 
which is able by itself alone to propagate its species. This is the case 
both with certain animals and plants. In others each individual pos- 
sesses both sexes, but it requires to have intei'course with another in 
order to continue its kind, which is the case with several species of 
worms. Some worms, and also several plants, and the greater part of 
the animal creation, are divided into the male and female sex, each 
possessing only one of these. * 

In the case of birds of prey, the males are about a third less, and 
much weaker than the females ; although in other birds the male is 
much the larger of the two. But not only among birds of prey are 
the females of the greatest size, but they are also of finer plumage, 
more perfect form, and also stronger, and more fierce than the males. 
It has been suggested that this departure from the order of nature is 
necessary in the case of birds of prey, on account of its being incum- 
bent on the female to provide not only for herself but for her young 
ones also.t But surely the same care of their offspring devolves upon 
other birds, and also on beasts of prey, among whom, nevertheless, this 
peculiarity does not exist. Among some insects, also, particularly in 
the case of spiders, the female is considerably larger and more powerful 
than the male. 

As regards the main distinctions, mental and moral, occasioned by 
difference of sex in the case of man, Aristotle somewhat ungallantly 
considers woman to be an imperfect man, an ill-formed and imbecile 
individual. On the other hand, some persons in our day appear to be 
endeavouring to reduce the difference between individuals of the opposite 
sex to a minimum beyond what any natural facts that we can adduce 
fairly warrant. These differences, arising mainly, if not entirely, from a 
difference in texture and temperament, are probably not so much in 
quality as in degree. Those of both sexes have the same faculties and 
the same dispositions, but they are induced to exert them differently. 
Those of different sex assimilate most in infancy and extreme old age, 
when the material differences and influences appear to be the smallest, — 
a strong corroboration of the assumption that among immaterial beings 

* Eees Cyclop., art. " Generation." 
f Buffon. 
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there is no variety of sex. And there is little doubt but that persons 
of the same sex, and even of the same family, differ more essentially one 
from another owing to a difference in age, education, natural capacity, 
health, and general bodily constitution, than they do from persons of 
different sex, but who assimilate to them nearly in the above respects. 
The same person also undergoes changes in his own character accord- 
ing to the different circumstances alluded to, by which he may be on 
various occasions affected, so that he appears at different times to be 
essentially a different being. 

With regard to the essential difference in mental capacity between 
persons of different sexes, this can only be satisfactorily tested by refer- 
ence to what has actually been accomplished by individuals belonging to 
each sex. But before arriving at this part of our inquiry we may premise 
that among those of both sexes the powers of sensation appear to be pretty 
equal, though possibly the senses of the male are more powerful, those 
of the female more refined, corresponding with their difference in 
texture and temperament. Refinement and taste appear to be more 
exquisite with females than among men ; and their quickness is greater, 
and their observation more alert. And if their sensations are more 
refined and delicate than those of the males, it may be inferred that 
the emotions and other feelings originating in and dependent upon 
sensation, will be also characterised in a corresponding manner. The 
mental capacity of those of both sexes, originating entirely in the im- 
material part of our being, are probably the same as regards their 
quality, though differing as regards their activity, vigour, and mode of 
operation, according to the nature and quality of the material frame 
to which they are united, and in which alone, as I have already ob- 
served, the distinction of sex originates and exists. The main charac- 
teristic difference between the two sexes I should infer to be this — the 
male has the most energy, the female the most sensitiveness ; and this 
distinction will, I believe, be found to rule the leading operations 
effected by those of each sex. 

Among animals the greatest feats of instinct appear to have been 
performed by females ; but probably the reason of this is that the care 
of their young, which is peculiarly calculated both to develope and to 
call forth this endowment, devolves especially upon the females. Among 
singing birds the males are, in nearly all cases, not only superior to 
the females, but alone possess the power of song. 

Come we then to the consideration of the achievements actually 
effected by those of the two sexes, and by which alone their relative 
capacities may satisfactorily be determined. With regard to their 
opportunity of literary achievements, in certain branches of knowledge 
women have been as fully instructed as men have been, and no re- 
straint or limit has been placed upon their education or attainments ; 
while, on the other hand, females have in general far more leisure to 
devote to literary pursuits than men can possess, who are engaged in 
professional or commercial undertakings which engross all their time 
and attention, leaving but very little either for the cultivation of the 
mind, or for bringing forth those results to which mental cultivation 
ought to give birth. In these very important respects (and perhaps 
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hardly any difference of circumstances could be more advantageous to 
the fair sex as regards the opportunity for literary distinction), it must 
he admitted that they have very greatly the advantage of the men. 

Nevertheless, if we take a comprehensive survey of the general and 
the principal achievements which have been effected in the walks of lite- 
rature, very little has really been accomplished by the female sex in 
comparison with what the males have done. In philosophy how few 
female works are there, and how limited are the discoveries which have 
been made by women, in comparison with those which the men have 
accomplished ! In poetry, too, which falls far more within the province 
of the female mind both to study and to produce, nearly the same 
result follows from a survey of the works in this department effected 
by those of different sexes. No Homers, no Miltons, no Shakespeares, 
no Dantes, have sprung up among the women, although it cannot be 
denied that several very exquisite performances have proceeded from 
female pens, distinguished by all that refinement, and grace, and ex- 
quisite feeling, peculiarly characteristic of the female mind. In the 
sister art of painting, although no Raphaels, no Michael Angelos, 
no Leonardo da Vincis, no Rembrandts, no Claudes, have appeared in 
the female ranks, yet in portrait, and landscape especially, some 
performances have been produced by women. In architecture but 
few efforts appear to have been made by the ladies, even those of 
refinement and cultivation, who have successfully followed the other 
arts. In costume, where there is scope for the fullest exercise of 
taste and ingenuity, females have greatly excelled, and here they ap- 
pear to have, in our day at least, far outstripped the efforts of the 
other sex. In music, however, for which, as well as for painting and other 
refined arts, the ladies in general have more leisure both for studying 
and producing works, they have failed to originate any great com- 
positions. But, although we have no Handels, no Beethovens, no 
Mendelssohns, among our female musical composers, yet it cannot be 
denied that among our musical performers, especially our vocalists, 
the highest class of all, women have reached the foremost rank, and 
their efforts have been remarkable alike for the sweetness and delicacy 
of their tones, and the exquisite taste with which they have given effect 
to every part of the composition. It would seem, indeed, to constitute 
a characteristic in the female mind, corresponding possibly to the 
subordinate and secondary part which nature intended that women 
should play on the great stage of human life, — that women are less fitted 
generally to design than to execute, to originate than to carry out 
great and important undertakings, either in art or science. So, although 
we have no great tragic writers among our authoresses, yet we have had 
actresses whose performances have rivalled any efforts of those of the 
opposite sex ; and whose powerful and exquisite delineation of character 
and passion has served not only to throw a charm upon the whole 
scene, but, to a great extent, also to purify and elevate the entire art 
itself. 

If we turn to the historical department of literature, we do not find 
that women have taken a very active or a very leading part in the 
production of grand performances. To our historical records but little 
VOL. vii. o 
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of importance lias been contributed by women ; nor even in biography, 
with two or three striking exceptions, has any thing been effected by 
female efforts at all corresponding with what man has produced in this 
line. Among our naturalists, too, the ladies have failed to perform 
their share in contributing to our knowledge, peculiarly gifted as they 
are with those powers of attention and acute and patient observation 
which especially contribute to qualify for performances in this line. 
In woi'ks of fiction some very successful productions have emanated 
from the ladies, remarkable for the vivid display of character and 
feeling ; but even here their performances, as a whole, will hardly be 
allowed to equal those of their male competitors. On the other hand, 
in one department of literature where the special mental qualifications 
which I have attributed to them, combined with certain moral endow- 
ments which may essentially aid here, in the art of letter writing, ladies 
have attained a degree of excellence, combining in their efforts, wit, 
elegance, and feeling, which few, if any, of the harder sex have at- 
tempted to rival. 

If we turn to the moral qualities which seem to shine most brightly 
in the female sex, affection and constancy appear to be to a large ex- 
tent exhibited. Possibly, as I observed with regard to the more ex- 
tensive development of instinct among the females of animals, the care 
of their offspring, which jieculiarly devolves upon women, is especially 
calculated to call forth their characteristic endowments. But I must 
do them the justice to acknowledge, and to point out, that it is not 
only in the care of their children that these noble qualities are evinced, 
and in the most marked manner. For although possessed of weaker 
frames than men, deeds of genuine courage and of matchless heroism 
have been performed by women, which not only profane but sacred 
history alike record and attest. 

As regards the respective qualifications for particular occupations of 
piersoiis of different sex, in the consideration of which it is very essential 
that moral as well as mental endowments should be regarded, some 
truly great characters have existed among female sovereigns, which 
indisputably prove that the softer sex is well qualified to exercise rule 
and to be trusted with political privileges, to the advantage not only 
of her own sex but also of the nation which confides to her these im- 
portant rights. Few will doubt of the spirit, the courage, or the 
patriotism of good Queen Bess, however tiiej may disagree about her 
moral qualities. Boadicea, unless the rude history of those times 
flatters her greatly, must also have been a noble and most brave sove- 
reign. Of the j>olitical sagacity and ability of Catherine of Kussia 
there can be no question. And considering the many and peculiar 
difficulties in which she is placed, and the noble manner in which she 
has throughout her reign discharged her perplexing duties, I believe 
that we hardly do ample justice to the virtue, the energy, the penetra- 
tion, and the patriotism of our present sovereign. 

As regards the professions which women are well adapted to follow, 
either solely or in common with men, there can be no doubt that for 
some callings they are as peculiarly, if not exclusively, fitted as men 
are for certain others. In the care and instruction of the young of both 
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sexes, nature herself points out the female as the fitter of the two to 
undertake this charge ; for the same reason the care of the sick and 
infirm may be most properly entrusted to her. As a consequence of this 
it seems almost to follow that certain departments of the medical profes- 
sion may be advantageously practised by females, either in common with, 
or in preference to the males. In many branches of literature already 
alluded to, they are in all respects as well qualified to engage as are 
those of the opposite sex. In certain professions, such as the legal, 
we can hardly wish to see the fair sex occupied, not from any doubt of 
their qualifications for success here, — where, when occasion has com- 
pelled them to come forward, it must be admitted that they have ac- 
quitted themselves with the highest credit, — but on account of the 
unseemly contentions which such a pursuit necessarily entails. In 
many business matters, the keeping of accounts, and the conduct of 
commercial transactions, women appear to be quite as well qualified 
to act, and are as successful as are the men. 

Nevertheless, the result of the whole inquiry proposed as the subject 
of the present paper must be to convince us that there is, after all, an 
essential and extensive difference and inequality between persons of 
different sexes, — not by any means however one of uniform superiority 
on either side, — mental and moral as well as material, arising from a 
difference in material structure, in texture and temperament as well 
as organic, which no similarity of education can ever remove, no identity 
of circumstances can ever serve to annihilate. Indeed, any attempts of 
this kind, by bringing the two into immediate juxtaposition, only 
suffice to exhibit the more clearly, and to contrast more forcibly, the 
great and decided distinction, both mental and moral, which exists 
between them. Any efforts to obliterate this difference, or to assimi- 
late the nature of the two, by engaging either in pursuits proper only 
for the other, are but attempts to violate nature, and as such can never 
be successful, except to prove the folly and the futility of all such ex- 
ertions. Against undertakings of this kind the voice of nature, the 
experience of all time, and in all nations, savage as well as civilised, 
raise their decided protest. Change their pursuits, their studies, their 
style of education, as you may, male and female, in all their character- 
istics, in their dispositions and their capacities, will still exhibit the 
same peculiarities throughout, marked and distinct as ever. The cur- 
rent may be diverted, but its course will be still always downward. The 
laws of nature are too strong by far to allow of any vain efforts of 
ours either to diminish their power, or to elude their grasp. 

The thanks of the meeting having been given to Mr. Harris, the 
following paper was then read — 

On the Real Differences in the Minds of Men and Women. By 
J. MoGrigor Allan, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

" In the normal condition of things, woman's mission is not merely to 
bring forth children and to suckle them, but to attend to their early educa- 
tion; whilst the father must provide for the subsistence of the family. 
Everything that affects this normal order necessarily induces a perturbance 
in the evolution of races ; and hence it follows that the condition of women in 
society must be carefully studied by the anthropologist."— Broca on " An- 
thropology." — Anthrop. Review, Jan. 1868. 
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